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ABSTRACT 

This paper examines correlations between children's 
educational outcomes and family structure. Although popular discussions focus 
on distinctions between two-parent and single-parent families, earlier 
research shows that outcomes for stepchildren are similar to outcomes for 
children in single-parent families, and earlier researchers suggested that 
the crucial distinction is between children who were reared by both 
biological parents and children who were not. This paper suggests that such a 
finding is misleading, asserting that educational outcomes for both types of 
children in blended families — stepchildren and their half-siblings who are 
the joint biological children of both parents — are similar to each other and 
substantially worse than outcomes for children reared in traditional nuclear 
families. It concludes that the crucial distinction is between children 
reared in traditional nuclear families and children reared in other family 
structures. The paper also examines the effect of family structure on 
children's outcomes, recommending a reformulation of the family structure 
question by specifying some explicit counterf actual and expressing a 
preference for a policy-relevant counterf actual . The paper suggests 
considering the effect of reducing the marriage penalty in the earned income 
tax credit that makes the credit essentially unavailable to two-earner 
couples. (Contains 44 references.) (SM) 
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ABSTRACT 



This paper makes two contributions. First, it adds to the growing literature describing correlations 
between children's educational outcomes and family structure. Although popular discussions focus 
on the distinction between two-parent families and single-parent families, McLanahan and Sandefur 
[1994] show that outcomes for stepchildren are similar to outcomes for children in single-parent 
families. McLanahan and Sandefur describe their results as showing that the crucial distinction is 
between children who were reared by both biological parents and children who were not. This 
description is misleading. 

This paper shows that educational outcomes for both types of children in blended families — 
stepchildren and their half-siblings who are the joint biological children of both parents — are similar 
to each other and substantially worse than outcomes for children reared in traditional nuclear 
families. We conclude that, as a description of the data, the crucial distinction is between children 
reared in traditional nuclear families (i.e., families in which all children are the joint biological 
children of both parents) and children reared in other family structures (e.g., single-parent families 
or blended families). 



The paper's second contribution is to clarify the question, "What is the effect of family structure on 
outcomes for children?" Interpreted literally, the question asks about the effect of one endogenous 
variable on another. We argue for reformulating the family structure question by specifying some 
explicit counterfactual, and express a preference for a policy-relevant counterfactual. As an example, 
we suggest considering the effect of reducing the "marriage penalty" in the eamed-income tax credit 
(EITC) that makes the credit essentially unavailable to two-earner couples. The EITC marriage 
penalty counterfactual, like any policy-relevant counterfactual, focuses attention on outcomes for 
those children whose parent's behavior is affected by the incentives created by the policy change. 
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Introduction 



What is the effect of family structure on educational outcomes for children? Everyone knows 
that children from two biological parent families do better than children from single-parent families. 
Journalists and politicians often assume that correlation implies causation. Economists know better. 

This paper makes two contributions. First, we add to the growing literature describing 
correlations between children's educational outcomes and family structure. Although popular 
discussions focus on the distinction between two -parent families and single-parent families, McLanahan 
and Sandefur [1994] show, and other researchers have confirmed, that outcomes for stepchildren are 
similar to outcomes for children in single-parent families. McLanahan and Sandefur describe their 
results as showing that the crucial distinction is between children who were reared by both biological 
parents and children who were not. This description is misleading. 

We show that, as a description of the data, the crucial distinction is between children who grow 
up in what the Census Bureau calls "traditional nuclear families" (i.e., families in which all children are 
the joint biological children of both parents) and children who grow up in other family structures (i.e., 
single-parent families; blended families). We show that outcomes for both types of children in blended 
families — stepchildren and their half-siblings who are the joint biological children of both parents — are 
similar to each other and substantially worse than outcomes for children reared in traditional nuclear 
families. Our blended family result adds to the stock of "stylized facts" — simple empirical regularities 
looking for explanations. Our results also illustrate the importance of classification schemes. 

Classification schemes often determine what we see. Nearly all previous research on family 
structure has viewed the world through a "child-based" classification scheme, classifying a child's family 
as a "stepfamily" or a "two-biological-parent family" on the basis of the child's relationship to the 
parents. With a child-based classification, the same blended family is a stepfamily for one child and a 
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two biological parent family for another. Instead of a child-based classification of family structure, we 
use one that is "family- based." With a family-based classification, stepchildren and joint biological 
children who live together are said to belong to “blended families." Using a child-based classification, 
previous researchers focused on differences between children reared with a stepparent and children 
reared by both biological parents, a category that is dominated by children reared in traditional nuclear 
families but which also includes the joint biological children in blended families. Using a family-based 
scheme, we distinguish between children reared in traditional nuclear families and the joint biological 
children in blended families. We investigate whether outcomes for the joint biological children in 
blended families differ significantly or substantially from outcomes for children in traditional nuclear 
families, outcomes for stepchildren, or outcomes for children in single parent families. 

The family structure literature has revealed more complicated patterns in the data than our 
previous paragraphs suggest. One strand in the literature moves from simple stylized facts — differences 
in mean outcomes for children reared in various family structures -- to "descriptive regressions" that 
control for the effects of other variables such as mother's education and family income. We find that 
controlling for additional variables substantially reduces the correlation between children's educational 
outcomes and living in a single-parent family, and that often the effect of living in a single-parent family 
is no longer statistically significant. 

Those who favor policies that promote marriage often cite stylized facts - simple correlations 
between family structure and children’s outcomes — while those skeptical of such policies respond by 
citing descriptive regressions that control for variables such as mother's education and family income. 
Both sides brandish descriptive regressions that support their positions, but the regressions used in the 
political debate are only summaries of correlations among endogenous variables. Honest policy debates 
rest on beliefs about structural relationships, not on stylized facts or descriptive regressions. 
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Our second contribution is to clarify the question, "What is the effect of family structure on 
outcomes for children?" In economics most questions have default counterfactuals that are not spelled 
out explicitly because they are generally understood. For example, the question, "What would be the 
effect of a ten-cent increase in the gasoline tax?" implicitly compares the increase with leaving the 
gasoline tax unchanged. Questions about the effect of family structure lack default counterfactuals. 
Interpreted literally, the family structure question asks about the effect of one endogenous variable on 
another. A major source of confusion in the family structure literature is that the question is ill-posed. 
We argue for reformulating the family structure question by specifying an explicit counterfactual. 

Any explicit counterfactual will nail down the family structure question, but we find policy- 
relevant counterfactuals most interesting. For example, consider the effect of eliminating the "marriage 
penalty" in the earned- income tax credit (EITC), a penalty that makes the credit essentially unavailable 
to two-eamer couples. Advocates of incentives to induce individuals to enter marriage and stay married 
often cite the fact that, on average, children from two-parent families have better outcomes than children 
from single-parent families. Their implicit claim is that strengthening the incentives to marry (e.g., 
removing the marriage penalty) would increase the proportion of children who grow up in two-parent 
families and that, as a result, children's educational outcomes would improve. Reformulating the 
question as an explicit counterfactual, we focus attention on the effects of removing the EITC marriage 
penalty on marital and nonmarital fertility, and on outcomes for the children whose parents' behavior is 
altered by the change in incentives. Legislators' eyes may glaze over at the mention of treatment effects, 
but the idea is crucial. Stylized facts about mean differences in outcomes for children reared in 
traditional nuclear families and single-parent families are not evidence that removing the marriage 
penalty would improve outcomes for children. 
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Our paper proceeds as follows. In section 1 we summarize briefly the empirical literature on 
family structure and outcomes for children. In section 2 we discuss our data and our estimation 
procedures and in section 3 our empirical results. Section 4 discusses counterfactuals and section 5 is 
our conclusion. 

1. Conceptual Issues and a Review of the Literature 

What is the effect of family structure on children’s educational outcomes? Social scientists have 
written extensively on the relationship between family structure and children’s socio-economic 
outcomes, some making modest claims about correlations and others making less-modest claims about 
causation. When estimating the determinants of education, economists often control for family 
structure, along with exogenous variables such as race and gender. 1 Few researchers would claim that 
family structure is exogenous, and it is difficult to rule out the possibility that some unobserved 
variables or processes influence both family structure and educational outcomes. The threshold 
difficulty of estimating the causal effect of family structure on children’s educational attainment is the 
lack of a well-specified counterfactual. 

Perhaps the most influential work on the correlation between family structure and children’s 
outcomes is McLanahan and Sandefur [1994]. They find that children Who grow up in single-parent or 
stepparent families have lower educational attainment than those who grow up with both biological 
parents. The estimated correlations depend on the control variables used in the regression. After 
controlling for mother’s employment and occupation, Biblarz and Raftery [1999] find that children 
living with both biological parents or a single- mother have higher occupational status and educational 

1 Several economists, including Haveman and Wolfe [1994, 1995] and Manski, McLanahan, Sandefur, and Powers [1992], 
Eckstein and Wolpin [1999], and Heckman, Hee, and Rubinstein [1999] include measures of family structure in estimates of 
children’s educational outcomes. These estimates, however, are not linked to structural models of family structure and 
investments in children. 
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attainment than children living with a stepparent or children living with a single father. Wojtkiewicz 
[1993] and Boggess [1998] find a negative and significant correlation between living with a stepfather 
and children’s educational attainment. 

To interpret these correlations as evidence of the causal effect of family structure on children’s 
outcomes, researchers need to assume that family structure is exogenous. This assumption is false if 
there are processes that jointly determine family structure and children’s outcomes. Researchers 
attempting to control for the endogeneity of family structure have made various identifying assumptions. 
Manski, Sandefur, McLanahan, and Powers [1992] evaluate the impact of alternative parametric and 
identification assumptions on the estimated effect of family structure on high school graduation. They 
demonstrate that the estimated effect depends on the identification assumptions imposed. They 
conclude: “Any attempt to determine the family structure effect more tightly must bring to bear prior 
information about the process generating family structure and children’s outcomes. As long as social 
scientists are heterogeneous in their beliefs about this process, their estimates of family structure may 
vary” (p. 36). 

Subsequent research that attempts to control for the endogeneity of family structure bears out 
this conclusion. Fixed effects estimates allow one to control for the endogeneity of family structure 
assuming there are unobserved family characteristics that are correlated with both child outcomes and 
family structure. Using fixed effects estimators, Ermisch and Francesconi [2001], Case, Lin and 
McLanahan [2001], and Evenhouse and Reilly [2001] find that family structure has a negative and 
significant effect on educational outcomes, while Gennetian [2001] finds no significant effect of family 
structure on children’s cognitive assessment outcomes. Parental death, some researchers have argued, 
is a quasi- natural experiment that can be used to examine the effect of family structure on children’s 
outcomes. Lang and Zagorsky [2001], Corak [2001], and Biblarz and Gottainer [2000] find that parent- 
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absence due to death has less of an impact on children’s outcomes than parent-absence due to divorce. 
Finally, using longitudinal data researchers have compared children’s outcomes before and after divorce. 
Cherlin et al. [1991] find that elementary school children whose parents eventually divorce performed 
poorly in school prior to the change in family structure. Painter and Levine [1999], however, find no 
prior poor performance when they examine educational outcomes for teenagers. 

The lack of a consensus about the effect of family structure on children’s outcomes is striking. 
Research shows that living with a single-parent or a stepparent is correlated with poor outcomes for 
children. Biblarz and Raftery [1999] show that the correlations between family structure and children’s 
outcomes diminish substantially as more family background variables are added to the specification. 
When researchers attempt to address the endogeneity of family structure, the estimated effect of family 
structure depends on the identification assumptions employed. The most consistent set of results are 
found when parental death is used as a quasi- natural experiment: the death of a parent appears to have a 
less negative effect on child outcomes than divorce. With the exception of Biblarz and Raftery [1999], 
few researchers have evaluated the robustness of the correlation between family structure and children’s 
outcomes. In the next section we use three data sets to shed additional light on the correlation between 
family structure and educational attainment. 

2. Data and Estimation Strategy 

We use three data sets to investigate the association between family structure and children’s 
educational outcomes: the National Longitudinal Survey of Youth (NLSY), the Panel Study of Income 
Dynamics (PSID), and the children of females from the National Longitudinal Survey of Youth (NLSY- 
Child). The NLSY and PSID are used to examine the effect of family structure on four schooling 
outcomes for young adults: years of schooling, high school graduation, college attendance, college 
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graduation. The NLSY-Child data are used to examine the effect of family structure on children’s 
cognitive and behavioral outcomes: three Peabody Individual Achievement Tests (PIAT)— reading 
recognition, reading comprehension, and math— and the Behavior Problems index which measures a 
child’s anti- social behavior. 

The NLSY began in 1979 with a nationally representative sample of 12,686 young adults 
between the ages of 14 and 21. Almost half of the observations in the NLSY (5,863) come from 
multiple sibling households. We work with an “NLSY sibling sample” which we define to include a 
subset of individuals who have siblings or stepsiblings in the NLSY. To be included in our sibling 
sample, individuals must have completed the 1988 Childhood Residence Calendar, have complete 
measures of schooling in at least one year between the 1990 and 1994 survey waves, and have at least 
one sibling meeting these criteria. We eliminate individuals who are adopted, or report zero years of 
schooling, or report more than one change in family structure in a given year of childhood. 

The PSID began collecting data in 1968 on a nationally representative, longitudinal sample of 
4,800 households. The PSID has followed individuals from their original families to new ones that form 
as a result of births, marriages, divorces, and children leaving home. Our sample consists of individuals 
bom between 1960 and 1970 with educational outcomes observed between 1990 and 1993 and who 
have at least one sibling meeting these criteria. In 1985 the PSID collected retrospective data providing 
information on the pair-wise relationships of all individuals in a 1968 family. We use this information 
from the 1968-85 Relationship file to derive our measures of family structure. We eliminate individuals 
who are not included in the 1968-85 Relationship file, who do not have a biological parent in the PSID 
sample, who have no reported years of schooling, or who have no siblings meeting these criteria. 

Beginning in 1986, the NLSY started collecting data biennially on all of the children bom to the 
female NLSY respondents (the NLSY-Child data). The 1994 wave of the NLSY-Child sample contains 
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information from 3,464 women with children Because children under the age of 15 make up the 
majority of this sample, we focus on cognitive and behavioral outcomes rather than schooling 
attainment. The assessment instruments we use in this study are three Peabody Individual Achievement 
Tests (PIAT) and the Behavior Problems index which measures a child’s anti-social behavior. For all 
four assessments, we use the normalized percentile scores in our analysis. Our sample from the NLSY- 
Child data is limited to children with siblings in the sample, ages 5-15 for whom we have data on age, 
the three PIAT assessments, and the Behavioral Problems index. 

Given our focus on the effect of family structure on children’s outcomes, the measurement of 
family structure requires explicit consideration. Previous studies have measured family structure as a 
dichotomous variable (e.g., does a child live with one or with both biological parents?) Dichotomous 
measures of family structure are unsatisfactory because family structure can change over the childhood 
(e.g., as the result of divorce or remarriage). Family structure measured at a child’s particular age (age 
14 in the NLSY) will not adequately reflect living arrangements that change during childhood. Wolfe, 
Haveman, Ginther, and An [1996] examine the effect of using these ‘window’ variable measures, 
conclude that one-year window variables serve as weak proxies for childhood circumstances and events, 
and can result in unreliable estimates. Children in multiple-sibling households may experience different 
family structures. For example, in blended families the youngest child may spend his or her entire 
childhood with both biological parents while the eldest child in the same family may be reared first by 
both biological parents, then by a single parent, and finally by one biological parent and a stepparent. 
Children living in these blended families share an environment that may have a similar impact on 
educational outcomes regardless of the child’s biological relationship to the parents. Whether it does is, 
of course, an empirical question. 

2 Normalized percentile scores are derived on an age-specific basis. For the PIAT assessments, raw scores are normalized to 
a national distribution. For the Behavioral Problems Index, raw scores are normalized based on the survey distribution. 
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In our analysis we use family-based measures of family structure created from retrospective data 
covering the entire childhood . 3 In the PSID and NLSY, family structure is characterized as the 
proportion of childhood that a child lives with both biological parents and no half-siblings (traditional 
nuclear family), with a single biological parent (single-parent), with a biological parent who is married 
to a stepparent or with both biological parents and at least one half-sibling (blended families), and 
alternative (other) family structures . 4 In the NLSY-Child survey, femily structure is defined in each year 
of the survey data as living with a single mother, living with both biological parents and no half-siblings, 
or living in a blended family— defined as living with both biological parents and a half-sibling or living 
with a mother who is married to a stepfather . 5 Even these definitions do not measure family structure 
over the entire childhood and may be subject to the ‘window problem,’ but because this reflects living 
arrangements over multiple survey years, they are presumably better than conventional, single- year 
measures of family structure. 

We restrict our attention to outcomes for children from “stable blended families,” which we 
define as those in which at least one sibling reports living with both biological parents for the entire 
childhood while at least one other sibling reports living with a stepparent . 6 We impose this restriction to 
obtain a blended family sample in which at least one child in each family spends his or her entire 



3 Using the data collected by the 1988 NLSY Childhood Residence Calendar Supplement, we construct age-specific changes 
in family structure over an individual’s entire childhood, from ages zero to 16. Using data collected in the 1968-85 PSID 
Family Relationship file, we construct age-specific changes in family structure over an individual’s childhood from ages one 
to 16. 

4 We treat cohabiting biological parents as if they were married. Following the census definition, we say that a “blended” 
family is one “that must include at least one stepparent, stepsibling and/or half-sibling. A stepparent is the spouse of a child’s 
biological parent but is not the child’s biological parent. . . Half-siblings share only one biological parent.” [Census Bureau 
P70-38, p.B-1]. The census defines the "traditional nuclear family" as consisting of a married couple and their biological 
child(ren), with no others are present in the household. The proportion of childhood in a given family structure in the NLSY 
is measured as the number of years in that family structure divided by 17. In most cases an individual’s childhood (ages 1- 
16) is not entirely observed between 1968 and 1985 in the PSID sample. Thus, we define family structure as the number of 
years a child between the ages of 1 and 16 is observed in the sample in a given family structure divided by the total number 
of years the child is ages 1-16 between 1968 and 1985. 

5 Again we treat cohabiting biological parents as if they were married. 

6 Appendix A contains additional information on the identification of blended families in our sample and the definitions of 
the variables used in this study. 
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childhood living with both biological parents. Our definition excludes “unstable” blended families that 
end in divorce. 7 

Table 1 reports the means and standard deviations of the variables used in the 
NLSY and PSID siblings sample along with the stable blended family subsamples. Almost 30 percent of 
the siblings in the NLSY and 48 percent of siblings in the PSID report ever living in a non-traditional 
family. 8 Three percent of the siblings in the NLSY (154 individuals) and eight percent in the PSID (111 
individuals) lived in stable blended families. 9 Mean educational outcomes are lower in the stable 
blended family subsamples than for all siblings. 

Table 2 reports the descriptive statistics for the NLSY-Child sample and our stable blended 
family subsample. There are 4,320 siblings in the sample, of whom 418 individuals live in stable 
blended families. Children in the NLSY-Child sample are repeatedly assessed, so we have over 10,000 
child-year observations in this data set. Mean reading and math assessment scores are lower in stable 
blended families than for all of the siblings in the NLSY-Child sample; mean behavioral problem scores 
are higher. 

We use these data to estimate the correlation between family structure and children’s educational 
attainment. We make no attempt to control for the endogeneity of family structure because, as our 
literature review has demonstrated, the estimated results are highly sensitive to the modeling and 
identification assumptions employed. Instead, we focus on the robustness of the correlation between 
children’s educational outcomes and family structure, sometimes controlling for other variables. 



7 It also excludes families in which none of the children are the biological children of both parents (e.g., the “Brady Bunch”) 
because we want to compare schooling outcomes of step-children in blended families with the outcomes of their half-siblings 
who are the biological children of both parents . 

8 The percentage of siblings living in non-traditional families is greater in the PSID because of the oversampling of 
disadvantaged families. 

9 Because our blended families are defined as families that remain together for the entire childhood of at least one child, these 
percentages are not an estimate of the percentage of children in the population who spend some portion of their childhood in 
a family that includes a husband, a wife, at least one stepchild, and at least one biological child of the couple. 
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